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sur les bataillons eimemis." Teachers of comparative anatomy 
have little to hope or to fear from the epidemic disease termed " public 
opinion." 



INAUGURAL ADDRESS TO THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION OF GLASGOW.* 

By J. W. Jackson, Esq., F.A.S.L., President. 



Psychology may be defined as the science of the inner life of mind in 
contradistinction to the outer life of the body, with its subdivisions of 
anatomy or structure, physiology or function, pathology or disease, 
and we may, perhaps, add hygiene or health. Psychology also has its 
subdivisions. There is the mind in its normal and abnormal condi- 
tion ; in vigilance, in somnolence, in exaltation, and in derangement, 
with the experiences peculiar to each. And lastly, there is comparative 
psychology, embracing the mental constitution of the various races of 
men, and the different species of animals — a rather extensive pro- 
gramme, as will be seen when we come to fill up this bare outline with 
its appropriate details. Let us glance at some of these. 

There is mind in its normal condition, and as all our experiences of 
this have been in connection with a corporeal structure, one of the first 
subjects for our investigation is the nature and extent of this connec- 
tion. Is mind necessarily, and so always, united with a physical 
organisation as an unavoidable condition, if not of its existence, then, 
at least, of its manifestation ? And, if so, then to what extent and in 
what manner is it dependent upon this organisation 1 Are our mental 
operations merely a function of our corporeal structure, or is the latter 
simply an instrument provided for, and, in a sense, developed by the 
former ? And, in either case, to what extent is corporeal structure 
indicative of mental endowment '? Here we are brought face to face 
with phrenology, physiognomy, the psychognomy of the hand, and 
those other real or pseudo branches of science that profess to afford a 
diagnosis of character from corporeal indications. Is there any truth 
in these things, and, if so, to what extent is it mingled with error in the 
present state of these interesting, though scarcely recognised, depart- 
ments of inquiry 1 

Then we have mind in its normal condition of vigilance, with its 
powers of perception, memory, reflection, and imagination ; its moral 

* Delivered February 23, 1869. 
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sentiments, its domestic affections, and its animal propensities. Now, 
what is perception? Is there in truth an objective sphere on which it 
can be exercised, and, if not, then are we to regard it as a purely sub- 
jective experience ? And, granting that there is an objective sphere, 
what is our relation to its phenomena ; to what extent are they modi- 
fied by our subjectivity in the process of their apprehension ; in other 
words, how far are actual things in congruity with our ideas ? 

Then, what is memory 1 ! By what process do we recall the past? 
This again involves the stupendous question, what is our relation to the 
time-sphere ? By what law of our being does this immediate present 
that we term " now" become that remote past which we term "then" ? 
Can we illustrate this speciality of duration by the corresponding 
speciality of extension, in virtue of which we are enabled to speak of 
"here" and "there"? Are time and space in very truth mere forms 
of thought, that is of our thought ; and if so, by what speciality in our 
mental constitution are we thus compelled to contemplate events in 
sequence, and to perceive things in place ? Does phrenology throw any 
light on this subject by its revelation of the fact that we have an organ 
of time and locality in immediate proximity to the perceptive faculties, 
and so placed between them and the reflective powers as to impress 
the ideas of duration and extension on all the varied subject-matter of 
thought? 

And what are we to say to our powers of thought ? By what sub- 
lime chemistry does the mind transmute the perishing facts of ex- 
perience into the everlasting principles of things ; by what process 
does it ascend from phenomena to the laws on which they depend ? 
Have we any definite and satisfactory conception of the process by 
which we advance from an effect to the cause which has produced it ? 
Nay, are we quite sure that this is the process which we really do 
perform ? Are phenomena aught other than the play of our waking- 
subjectivity, like the phenomena of dreamland, admittedly the play of 
our sleeping subjectivity ? Is there, nay, can there, be aught real save 
that which is absolute and unconditioned, and if so, what is perception 
but thought apparently ultimated into fact, in certain states of the 
spiritual percipient ? 

And what is imagination ? By what process do we frame ideas of 
things that are not ? Have we not, indeed, some grounds for regarding 
imagination as a species of spiritual perception, a prelude to that which 
we shall presumably exercise on the higher plane of a future life ? Has 
it not all the characteristics we might expect from perception in an 
environment more obedient to the plastic power of the spirit than that 
in which we are now placed, its apparent want of reality being due to 
the fact that it does not pertain to our present but to a prospective 
sphere of existence ? 
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And what are our moral sentiments 1 Through what elements in our 
nature are we so related to truth and rectitude that their violation gives 
us pain — the indication that an injury is being done to our higher 
being % And how are we so related to that which is above us that we 
revere it % Is the sentiment of veneration our consciousnes of the 
process by which we are growing into the likeness of that which is 
superior to our present condition ? What is our sense of responsi- 
bility 1 In what present endowments does it originate, and what future 
possibilities does it indicate ? 

And what shall we say of the passions, of those more violent impulses 
and more grovelling propensities which we share in common with the 
brutes ? Of what elements and relationships are these the indication t 
By what speciality of organic structure or mental constitution, does 
man, who mounts skywards to the empyrean in thought and aspira- 
tion, nevertheless sink earthwards into the mire and clay of sensuality, 
through these inferior attributes ? Have we yet admeasured the 
stupendous breadth of nature implied in this dread ability to touch 
simultaneously two such wide extremes 1 Are not these passions the 
elements of action, still imperfectly disciplined, a remnant of chaos not 
yet fashioned into the order and beauty of creation ; not the fragrant 
blossoms and beautiful flowers of the spirit, but the dark and unsightly 
roots of our being, and so, perhaps, necessarily somewhat of the earth, 
earthy ? 

And what are our domestic affections, whereby we escape from the 
narrowness of self into the more expiansive realm of the family and the 
neighbourhood? Whence do these kindly susceptibilities originate, 
and of what higher spiritual attributes are they the symbols, and in a 
sense, perhaps, the germs ? Are they the beginning and the promise of 
that universal love which only attains to completeness on the plane of 
the infinite, where the divine mind comprehends creation, encircling its 
manifold provinces in that all-embracing affection, from which no form 
of being is excluded as an alien to the great family of God ? 

And now, still keeping to mind in its normal condition, what is sleep, 
and how are we to define and account for dreams 1 Is unconscious 
slumber really dreamless ? Do the experiences of our mesmeric sub- 
jects, when in the magnetic sleep, warrant any such conclusion 1 Are 
they not equally unconscious of the thought and action whereof we have 
been the witnesses, and in which they were the agents, but of which 
they awake utterly oblivious 1 And what are the scenery and dramatis 
personce of dreamland ? Why do we believe, night after night, in their 
reality, though we wake morning after morning to a vivid perception of 
their fictitious character 1 But are they fictitious — on the dream-plane 1 
Has not somnolence its world as well as vigilance, their relation to 
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the consciousness being diverse, while their reality as psychological 
phenomena and their importance as educational instrumentalities may, 
for aught that appears to the contrary, be equal? At the lowest 
estimate, are not our nocturnal experiences " a dream within a dream ;" 
life with all its stupendous interests being but " such stuff as dreams 
are made of;" that is, subjective conditions, projected by the play of 
the consciousness into an apparent objectivity, whose reality is relative, 
not absolute 1 

Can we experimentalise on this subject by the aid of phreno- 
mesmerism 1 Are not the experiences and manifestations of our 
magnetised subjects, of the nature of dreams, artificially induced and 
scientifically regulated 1 And are not the indications thus obtained 
very strongly indicative of the fact, that subjective conditions are the 
determining element of (apparent) objective projection? Thus, for 
example, by the excitation of philoprogenitiveness we induce activity in 
that phase of affection which consists in the love of children or 
animals, and a baby or a quadrupedal pet becomes at once present to 
the consciousness of the subject, who for the time believes in the 
objective reality of this subjective experience, with all the undoubting 
faith of a true dreamer. It is the same with benevolence, whose 
activity is almost invariably accompanied by a visional presentment of 
the hungry or ill-clad recipient of its bounty ; while veneration, when 
duly evoked, will in a similar manner conduce to the attitudes and 
accessories of devotion. Now, with such an instrumentality at our 
command for the investigation of mental phenomena by experiment, 
we shall be exceedingly blameworthy if something be not done in this 
direction, to throw additional light on the conditions and processes of 
ordinary dreaming and even of visional ecstasy ; while in accomplish- 
ing this, we shall, perhaps, also help to illustrate the laws of thought 
and imagination, as manifested in the condition of normal vigilance. 

Perhaps the last sentence demands some expansion. As you are 
doubtless aware, the wondrous and altogether unexampled progress of 
physics during the last two centuries and a-half is wholly due to the 
inductive method of investigation, under which fact superseded hypo- 
thesis, and every theory, however plausible, was subjected to the test 
of experiment. Now the grand desideratum in mental science is this 
supercession of hypothesis by experiment, in other words, the substi- 
tution of the d, posteriori for the ct priori method of investigation. 
Nor can anyone who has watched the direction of the profouuder in- 
tellectual currents of modern Europe doubt that this great revolution 
in metaphysics is steadily and surely approaching. Nor can we be 
mistaken in affirming that when it has arrived speculation will be sub- 
ordinated to observation. But for the effective illustration of the laws 
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of mind, as of matter, we require something - more than an accurate 
observation of spontaneous phenomena. We must also be able occa- 
sionally to institute an experiment, to put nature to the question, and 
evoke an answer at our pleasure. Now for this purpose phreno-mes- 
merism is invaluable. By this stupendous instrumentality we can 
first reduce our subject to the profoundly dormant and unconscious 
condition, attainable only in the magnetic sleep ; and then at our 
pleasure we can evoke any one of the passions, affections, sentiments, 
or faculties into isolated manifestation ; or we can combine two or 
more, and watch the manner in which they modify each other, or are 
acted on in turn by the introduction of a third or a fourth, as the 
experimentalist may determine. That such an instrumentality should 
have been so long neglected, while a priori hypotheses of perception 
and thought, of memory and imagination, together with the associa- 
tion of ideas, and all the time-honoured notions of the old metaphysics 
are still taught with professorial authority at all our universities, can 
only be paralleled by the corresponding fact, that the Ptolemaic 
Astronomy still had its endowed chairs, long after the calculations of 
Coj>ernicus and the discoveries of Galileo had demonstrated its 
absurdity. 

But, to return to our dream-life ; there is yet one other subject in 
this connection which it behoves us to investigate ; I allude to the 
symbolism said to underlie the weird forms of our nocturnal experience. 
As you are doubtless aware, the Bible, as a venerable Oriental record, 
contains several magnificent instances of this asserted spiritual corres- 
pondency, in the dreams of Joseph, and of the baker and butler of 
Pharaoh, together with those of that monarch himself, and also, we 
may add, of Nebuchadnezzar, as narrated in the book of Daniel. Now 
the question is, what amount of truth underlies this wide-spread belief 
of the older generations, whose almost universal prevalence indicates 
an element of veracity as its basis 1 Is the apparently chaotic imagery 
of our dream-life the symbolic vehicle of spiritual truth, perhaps no 
otherwise communicable ; and if so, of what relationship to other, and 
perhaps higher planes of being, is this the mysterious indication? 

Now from these very imperfect and fragmentary suggestions you will 
at once perceive that some most stupendous problems are still awaiting 
solution at the hands of psychologists, without transgressing the limits 
of that normal experience which is common to all men. But we shall 
greatly underestimate the range and importance of this branch of 
science, if we regard it as applicable only to the doubts and difficulties 
already enumerated. There is another province equally demanding 
the labours of a competent explorer. I allude to the mystic domain 
of those abnormal and exceptional conditions of mind which are not 
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common to all, but only to the favoured few, who enjoy the exaltation, 
or the pitiable many, who suffer from the confusion and derangement 
attendant on a departure from the ordinary standard of mental health 
and vigour. 

And first of exaltation. What is genius 1 How are we to define it 1 
In what does it consist 1 Has it any relation to corporeal structure 1 
To what extent is it dependent upon circumstances for manifestation 
or for the form which its productions are to assume % Are all original 
thinkers endowed with this attribute 1 In what does genius differ from 
talent, and how far do those who possess it constitute a special order 
in the great hierarchy of intellect 1 Again, what are its distinctions 
and gradations 1 For example, by what elements is the painter dis- 
tinguished from the poet 1 and how is the composer differenced from 
either t and by what speciality in the inspiration of the prophet is he 
elevated above the bard ? What is inspiration ? From what fountain 
does it flow 1 and on what speciality in the human recipient does it 
depend for the character and quality of the manifestations in which it 
is to eventuate 1 Was Eaphael of necessity an artist 1 Had Shake- 
speare lived in any other than the Elizabethan age, and during a 
dramatic era, could he have produced Hamlet and King Lear 1 What 
is "the spirit of the age'"! and how far are individual men, even of the 
most commanding order, its blind instruments and obedient spokes- 
men 1 This opens up the great question, — What is the relation of the 
individual to the mass 1 Does humanity constitute a vast spiritual 
unity, of which the masterminds of thought and action are but the 
special organs 1 and if so, what is the place of this unity in the scale 
of universal being 1 

We have spoken of the prophet. Now what is he, more especially 
in his highest aspect, as a religious founder 1 Can we, by the lowly 
road of induction, even remotely approach, to scan with profane eye, 
the sublime altitude on which he so serenely reposes as the regal hiero- 
phant of the ages 1 Let us try the lower steps of this angels' ladder, 
which, like that of Jacob, reaches from earth to heaven. What are 
presentiments 1 How do " coming events cast their shadows before," 
so that we become dimly conscious of the impending good or evil 
awaiting us on our predestined pathway through the wilderness of 
time ? And what is the essential character of the yet clearer revelation 
afforded by actual prevision? What does this occasional liberation of 
the human mind from the limitations of the timesphere indicate? Can 
we experimentalise in these things 1 What, for example, is the clair- 
voyance of a mesmeric subject ? and how does it differ from the lucidity 
of a spontaneous ecstatic t What is supersensuous perception ? and on 
what organic or other conditions in the seer or his surroundings does 
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it depend 1 Is a prophet, even of the highest order, only an ecstatic 
lucide 1 and if so, do our clairvoyant patients approximate in any 
manner or measure to his condition 1 In short, are the great archi- 
tects of faith simply arch-ecstatics, the most sensitive recipients, and 
so the representative spokesmen of the finer influences, or as we say, 
religious spirit of their respective ages ? 

Perhaps at some future period we may have a paper specially de- 
voted to this subject; in the meantime I would observe that the au- 
thoritative creeds of men, and the forms of their worship, are all 
worthy of the most serious attention of the psychologist. Whether 
past or present, fossilised or vital, the various religions of mankind 
demand our profoundest study. Originating in the most exalted seer- 
dom, often accompanied by great thaumaturgic power on the part of 
their founders, and requiring the most ardent faith on that of their 
early converts, they present us with psychological phenomena on the 
grandest scale and of the sublimest order, which, if wise, we shall 
not neglect, or again consign to the practical oblivion of ecclesiastical 
history. It is the same with the lives of saints and martyrs, whose 
visions, ecstasies, and inspirations are an invaluable storehouse of 
psychological experience ; which a blind superstition may have pre- 
served, and a shallow scepticism refused to accept, but which a true 
psychology, profounder than either, will employ for illustrating the 
laws of mental exaltation. 

Perhaps some of you shiver in the glacial cold, and palpitate in 
the thin air of these Alpine heights of thought ; so let us descend to 
a somewhat lower level, — I mean the once dread, but now despised, 
province of the occult. What was the ancient magic, and how were 
its wonders effected'! To what extent were they dependent upon the 
mental condition of the operator ? What was the old thaumaturgia, 
and what is modern spiritualism ? No true psychologist will neglect 
either the one or the other. Were and are the results produced 
through their instrumentality of an objective or subjective character 1 
What was a magician, and what is a medium ? We must be prepared 
to investigate these subjects without the superstition of the past, or 
the superficiality of the present. Our duty is neither to accept nor 
reject a mystery as such, but as far as possible to lift the veil beneath 
which its processes are effected and its results accomplished ; and I 
accordingly rejoice to know that a certain section of our association 
intend to devote their attention to a carefully conducted series of 
experiments, with a view to the elucidation of those extraordinary 
phenomena whereto modern spiritualists have so honourably borne 
their fearless testimony. This is what we need, if psychology is to 
become a science ; namely, experimental investigation, conducted by 
VOL. VII. — NO. xxv. T 
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competent persons, provided with the requisite instrumentalities, and 
who will approach the subject devoid of those preconceived ideas 
which have hitherto fatally vitiated all inquiries in this direction. 
Nor in saying this would I be understood as referring only to the 
opponents of spiritualism ; for the uninquiring acquiescence of a fa- 
cile believer is often as damaging to the efficiency of inductive in- 
vestigation as the blind opposition of the most bigoted antagonist ; 
for if the latter sees less, the former as often perceives more than the 
facts warrant. Let us, then, endeavour to avoid either extreme ; and 
we cannot do so more surely than by strict obedience to the rules of 
the great master of Induction, so clearly laid down for our guidance 
in his remarks on Idola, in the aphorisms of his " Novum Organum." 
And here let me recommend that, in such investigations, you do 
not neglect the domain of popular superstitions. The psychology 
that despises ghosts, wraiths, dopplegangers, and second sight, is on a 
level with that which has so long regarded phrenology and mesmerism 
with distrust, and esteemed dreams and presentiments as beneath its 
serious notice. Such a psychology may be very respectable and in- 
offensive. Like other tame mediocrities, it may have few bitter ene- 
mies, and excite little serious opposition ; but I must warn you that 
it will accomplish no great results. Popular superstition is a vast 
storehouse of records relating to the spontaneous occurrence of psy- 
chological phenomena, and our duty is not to reject the whole of this 
testimony without inquiry, because the fortunately situated observers 
of these rare phenomena were mostly incompetent ; but to sift and 
compare their narratives, and where possible, to illustrate and parallel 
the spontaneous by the induced. Neither will a true psychology de- 
spise the phenomena of insanity, or even of idiocy. With the former, 
there is often a combination of some of the specialities of exaltation ; 
so much so, indeed, that many of the ancient prophets would, doubt- 
less, have been consigned to a lunatic asylum had they flourished in 
modern Britain in place of ancient Palestine. While amidst the de- 
ficiencies of the latter, we may often detect the animal instincts in a 
state of activity and predominance, normal only on a lower plane of 
being ; but here so far united with a certain measure of human intel- 
ligence, that we may obtain additional knowledge of their essential 
character by the insight occasionally afforded through this exceptional 
combination. Hitherto these phases of mental obscuration have been 
regarded almost solely from the standpoint of modern medical em- 
piricism, careful only of the cure, and regardless of the psychology of 
the case, as compared with its pathology, — to the disadvantage, per- 
haps, even of the latter, for shallowness and superficiality are seldom 
the most assured roads to success, even in matters practical. 
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But extensive as our survey may have seemed, and manifold as are 
the various provinces of inquiry we have enumerated, they by no 
means embrace the entire domain of psycholog}', which, like anatomy, 
boasts of the comparative among its other departments. What are 
the psychological specialities of the various races of men 1 How are 
they differenced by their respective passional, affectional, moral, and 
intellectual endowments 1 To what extent do they vary in their apt- 
itude for art, in their ability for science, in their talent for literature, 
and in their capacity for government 1 Are these diversities inherent 
and unalterable, or merely the passing effect of casual circumstances ? 
To what extent are they connected with and dependent upon organic 
specialities, and how far are they the expression and reflection of tel- 
luric and climatic influences, acting with the steadily accumulative 
force acquired by hereditary transmission through many successive 
generations 1 

It need scarcely be said that to answer these queries satisfactorily, 
we shall need to define what man is, contemplated psychologically. 
And to accomplish this, comparative psychology must embrace the 
entire animate scale, with all its diversified classes, orders, genera, 
and species of sentient being. What is a brute ? How does he 
differ from a man ? By what process of subtraction shall we define 
his lower place in the great scheme of conscious existence ■? Are his 
specialities reflected in his organisation ? From the worm to the lion, 
is brute mind emblemed in brute structure ; and if so, shall we ever 
prevail to read it off with precision 1 Are the teeth and talons of the 
tiger simply its ferocity and cruelty, ultimated in predatory instru- 
mentalities ? Is the dove a fair embodiment of love and gentleness 1 
and are opposite qualities equally reflected in the structure of the 
eagle and the falcon 1 This, again, brings us back to the connexion 
between mental aptitudes and organic conditions, a problem whose 
solution must, as we have said, embrace the various races of men as 
well as the different species of animals. 

Now, it must not be supposed from what has been just said that I 
would have you enter upon the investigation of all these subjects at 
once. They embrace problems whose solution will probably demand 
the labour of many generations. But it is well that, while devoting 
ourselves to special departments of inquiry, we should not wholly lose 
sight of the vastitude of the area which extends before us, and whose 
effective illustration will doubtless tax not only our energies and re- 
sources, but also those of our successors. But it is a noble field, and 
will amply repay whatever labour we may bestow upon it ; and 
although, whether as individuals or as an association, we can only 
hope to contribute an insignificant fraction, " the widow's mite," to- 

t2 
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wards the great fund of knowledge which is being slowly accumulated 
on this subject, still it is our duty to make this offering ; nor can we 
doubt that in the effort to accomplish it, we shall have our reward in 
those habits of more accurate observation and of profounder thought, 
to which our labours, as experimental psychologists, can scarcely fail 
to prove the precursors. 
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To the Editor of the Anthropological Review. 

Sir, — In your last number, in a notice of my pamphlet on the " Science 
of Man," you say, " Mr. Bray seems in a dreadful hurry that every 
one should believe as he does ; he seems to be one of the few remaining 
mongrel philosophers who believe in Spurzheirn as their god, and 
George Combe as his prophet. . . . We are sorry for Mr. Bray; if 
he could only get phrenological jumble out of his blood he might yet 
write wisely. Mr. Bray asserts, ' the bridge between physics and 
metaphysics has been found.' By whom? this we are not told." Now, 
Sir, will you allow me a short space to show why I cannot get " phreno- 
logical jumble out of my blood," and why " I am in a dreadful hurry 
that every one should believe as I do"? In my book, " Force and its 
Mental Correlates," I have shown that mind is a correlate of the phy- 
sical force, and that thus metaphysics is necessarily based on physics ; 
but I claim no merit as a discoverer, and Herbert Spencer and others 
have been before me in the same field. Herbert Spencer says, " that 
no idea or feeling arises, save as the result of some physical force ex- 
pended in producing it, is fast becoming a common place of science." 
But to this subject I shall be glad to return, if you will allow me, on a 
future occasion ; at present I will confine myself to the other questions. 
I think these may best be answered, if your readers will excuse the 
apparent egotism, by a short account of my " conversion" to phrenology, 
and my " experiences" since. Surely the life-experience of a really 
earnest man, who is not a " professional" anything, must be of some 
interest, and perhaps of some value to those who care for the truth 
only. I started with as strong a prejudice against phrenology as any 
of your present readers can possibly have. I was well up in the old 
and modern metaphysicians, and in my young conceit I regarded the 
new pseudo-science as unworthy of notice ; in fact, beneath contempt. 
In the spring of 1835, exactly thirty-four years ago, I was staying in 



